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PREFATORY NOTE. 



This Booklet is a record of facts gathered from so 
many sources — ancient minute books, certificates, 
testimonies, and journals, — that acknowledgment of 
kindness in allowing copies to be made can only be 
given thus in the aggregate. The compilation and 
verification have taken much of a journalist's limited 
leisure over many years. 

J. W. S. 

Darlington^ 1905* 
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STRESS AND STRUGGLE. 

" I have been northward in Northumberland, Bishoprick, and 
upon the East sea, and back to York ; truly the garden for the 
most part is very pleasant." — Frakcis Howgili^ 1661. 



I 



THE early days of the Society of Friends were 
days of stress and struggle. The sixty- 
six years of George Fox's hfe were times of civil 
war, of plague, and of the great fire ; he lived in 
the reigns of five kings and of two protectors. In 
his day hved Cromwell and Blake, Milton and 
Sidney, and Penn, so that it was an era when history 
was moulded. 

Beginning his ministry in 1647, George Fox 
founded a Society wliich has endured the shocks 
of persecution, the perils of wealth, and the danger 
of flattery. Within a dozen years after the be- 
ginning of that ministry a form of government 
had been begun ; which has " broadened down 
from precedent to precedent." And those who 
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know the difficulties of travel two centuries ago, 
can best appreciate the physical work of George 
Fox in propagating Quakerism. In those days 
converts had to be sought, members to be won, 
meeting-places to be found, burial grounds to be 
procured, laws to be made, and 13,562 Friends 
in prison to be cared for and relieved, if possible. 
And this in a time when war was added to plague, 
and when communication was difficult, and travel 
a toil. 

About this period, Stockton had only " 120 ] 
dwelling-houses, and none of them of brick " ; 
and the mayor's house was " a mean thatched 
cottage." The plague raged in Darlington ; in 
the year 1645 there were " 153 deaths " in five 
months. Vessels were occasionally as long in 
" tracking up " the Tees to Stockton as in reaching 
the Tees from London. Sadberge was as impor- 
tant as Sunderland. Population was scarce, trade 
scanty ; and the plough ruled the land. 

Earlier than Fox, one of his converts had visited 
the county of Durham. In response to the re- 
quest of the Yearly Meeting of the Society to 
" keep an exact account amongst themselves of 
those that first brought tlie message of glad tydings,'* 
the counties sent up to London later such a state- 
'ment. That for the county of Durham is very 
short, and is preserved in the records of the Society 
in London. 
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It states that " In the Fifth month, in ye year 
1653, and on the 5th day of the week, James Naylor 
of [Wakefield] in the County of [York] had a 
Meeting at the house of Ambrose Appleby, of 
Startford, in Yorkshire, adjoyning to this County, 
and now belongs to Durham Quarterly Meeting, 
where he pubhckly declar'd the message of ye 
glad tidings of Truth and bee and his message were 
gladly received by the said Ambrose Appleby. 

" And on ye First-Day following he had a Meeting 
in ye house of Anthony Pearson, at Ramshaw, 
near Bipp. Auckland in the County of Durham, 
where severall were present, and some who with 
gladness Jmbraced the testimony of Truth declar'd 
by him, viz,: Jno. Langstaff, Anthony Hodgson, 
Geo: Adamson, Zachariah Murthwaite, Jno. Walton, 
Marten Richmond and three of his Sons, and severall 
others. James Naylor came noe further into ye 
County at that time." 

In the same year, Thomas Holmes had a meeting 
at the house of one " Frances Robinson, Widdow 
in Bipp. Auckland," where there was opposition 
and violence. 

Audland and Eurrough in the same year held 
a meeting near Derwentwater, 

In 1653, also, Edwd. Burrough had a meeting 
at Shotton. " Jo : Richardson of Shotton was 
convinced, and E. B. went to bear a testimony at 
the " Steeple house at Easlington " . . . . 
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" agst the Preist," Philip Nesbit ..." and 
a meeting was settled at Shotton." 

M:Lny of those named in this early account we 
shall hear more of. It seems only needful to add 
that James Naylor's visit must have been shortly 
after his " trial " at Appleby, where he convinced 
one of the justices, at whose house he held his first 
meeting in Durham county, 

George Fox very shortly followed his Friends 
into the county commonly called the " Bishopric." 
In 1654 he had a large meeting at Anthony Pearson's* 
" where many were convinced." In 1657. he 
came from the Tyne by Durham to Anthony 
Pearson's (Ramshaw) ; and in 1663 he went to 
"one Richmond's [probably at Heighington], where 
there was a general meeting, "f and thence he went 
to Headlam"to Henry Draper's, where we stayed 
all night." 

George Fox was accompanied and followed by 
a number of ministers, amongst whom as early 
preachers of Quakerism in Durham, were John 
Audland, Richard Hubberthorne, Miles Halhead, 
John Stubbs, Alexander Parker, George Whitehead, 
and Robert Widders. Their proclamation of practical 
Christianity, and their practice of it, led to a large 
convincement ; and soon there were many meetings 
more or less settled — in private houses at first. We 
learn that meetings were held at Wilham Foster's 
• Fox'i " Jonmal." t ib'<i' 
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house at Carlcton ; at " Isabell Larkin's in North 
Shields " ; at Robert Linton's at South Shields ; 
at George Humble's at Sunderland, and later, at 
Robert Wardell's in the same town. In Darlington 
meetings were held at " Margaret Crawford's 
house " ; again at Robert Truman's ; at Headlam 
at Henry Draper's ; and at Rampshaw Hall at 
Anthony Pearson's. For the mere holding of these 
meetings for worship, host and guest had often to 
suffer, as we shall find. In these meeting-houses 
marriages took place. Thus in 1663, Mark Waps 
was married to Ann Hall, at Wilham Foster's, at 
Carlton ; in 1660, Robert Linton and Jane Parrot 
were married in a dweUing-house ; and there are 
many other such instances. 

In houses, the meetings for worship were held, 
as well as those for business, broken up by the 
arm of the law at times. In 1660, soldiers went 
to Simon Townsend's house at Norton, and took 
Stephen Crisp, a minister, and others, who were 
imprisoned for refusing the oath. From Robert 
Linton's house at South Shields, twenty-seven 
Friends were taken to prison. From Headlam, 
George Dixon and four others were taken and 
committed to Durham. In one year, in 1660, 
there were " Ninety and odd in Prison " at Durham, 
chiefly for refusing the oath ; and as they also 
refused to pay the gaoler's fees, many were cast 
into what they described in plain Saxon, as a 
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" Stinking Dungeon." There was need, then, 
for the meetings for business, and especially for 
the adoption of means for the relief of the sufferers. 

One of the results of the visit of Fox, Audland, 
and others was the " Setting up the Men's Meeting 
in Bishopric, 1653," The record of this is signed 
by some sixteen persons, including Anthony 
Pearson, John Langstaffe, and Andrew Rawe. 
There are records of many " general meetings " 
after this, one of which, at Heighington, GeorgeFox 
attended ; and another, at Durham, had as clerk 
Anthony Pearson. 

In 1658, a meeting of " Friends out of the North- 
em coimties," including Northumberland and 
Durham, was held at Scalehouse, which, in the 
" ratters, etc., of Early Friends " is " understood 
to be in the district of Richmond Monthly Meeting." 
Another Meeting issued an epistle from " several 
Meetings in and adjoining to the County of Durham," 
dated 1659, to the General Meeting at Skipton in 
the same year, which approved the spirit of the 
discipline in it. 

This " disciphnary treatise " embodies much of 
the special behef of Friends ; the General Meet- 
ings were found, however, not frequent enough 
for the duties that fell on them, so. about 1665, 
the Quarterly Meetings were settled ; later, Fox 
records the fact that men's " Monthly Meetings 
were settled throughout the nation," and still 
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later the Particular Meetings. Locally, the records 
ot the Quarterly Meeting of Durham only date 
irom 1671, and some of the Monthly Meetings are 
as early ; but the functions of these early gatherings 
were not so well defined then as now, — as we shall 
show, — the church work, then done by one or- 
ganisation, is allotted to another now. This is 
a fact that has to be borne in mind when the 
records of some of the meetings for discipline 
are quoted in the succeeding pages. 

As the result of the labours of Fox and the early 
propagators of the faith, there were many meetings 
established ; some of which proved temporary, 
others have been enduring. From the perusal of 
the earliest of the recorded minutes of the local 
meetings, it would seem that there were, in 1679, 
fourteen distinct meetings, but the names of some 
of these have so changed, and the changes are so 
indicative of the changes in location, that they 
need more detailed examination. 

Of that early period of northern Quakerism, 
from 1653 to 1671, the records, as we have said, 
are " scanty " and scattered in the journals of the 
early preachers and in quaint treatises. We 
have already referred to Fox's visits, and an un- 
published incident may be given, which may have 
value as showing some of the subjects of contro- 
versy in those days. In 1657, George Fox came 
into Durham from the north. He says that ; 
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"When I was in Bishopricke, Antho: Pearson' 
came to mee and had a great desire that I shoulde 
goe with him to see Henry Vane, but I had litUe 
upon mee to goe at that time, and he commended 
him to mee ; and said, Henry Vane had mu< 
enquired after mee." 

So Fox went to Raby ; saw Sir Harry Vancj 
declared to him " how the grace of God whii 
brought salvation had appeared to all men, and' 
was the sainte's teachers in the apostle's days 
and soe it was now." Vane and a " New England 
man " who was with him took up a word Fox had 
used, misconstrued it, and afterwards acknowledged 
the error, but there seem to have been a few heated 
words, and then, says Fox : 

" Soe I went away, and he said to some friea< 
afterwards, that if Anthony Pearson and soi 
others had not been with mee, he should have | 
mee out of his house as a mad man. So friei 
that was with mee stranged to see his darknt 
and impations." 

Of one of the Friends who accompanied Geoi 
Fox on his visit to Newcastle, and to Kaby, 
of whom very few details have been given in any 
of the journals of Friends, it may be permissibly, 
to give here some further particulars, for h 
a singular career, 

A most interesting story would be that of 
thony Pearson. He was bom at Rampshaw H; 
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near St. Helen's Auckland, probably in 1628. In 
1648, he became clerk or secretary to Sir Arthur 
Haselrigg. Four years later, after having been 
Clerk to the Compounding Commissioners, he was 
a Justice of the Peace in three counties, and joined 
in trying James Naylor and Francis Howgill at 
Appleby. There he was "convinced," and a letter 
of his to a fellow justice shows strikingly his spiritual 
state. He went to Swarthmore Hall ; George Fox was 
sent for, who says, " So I went, and the Lord's 
power reached him." He visited Fox when the 
latter was imprisoned at Carhsle, and tried to 
get him his liberty. He received Fox at his house, 
where at a " very large meeting, many were con- 
vinced." Again, in 1657, he met George Fox in 
Newcastle andcuriously enough, he accompanied Fox 
in the visit to Alderman Ledgerd, which is told in 
the " Journal," both Pearson and Ledgerd having 
been engaged together in the work of the Committee 
for Compounding. Sir H. Vane was a member of 
the Commission, and Pearson, as is stated above, 
took George Fox to him. After the futile interview 
with Alderman Ledgerd, George Fox came through 
Durham to Rampshaw Hall. After this, we find 
that " Thomas AMam and Anthony Pearson were 
moved to go through all the gaols of England " to 
get particulars of the causes of the imprisonments 
of Friends in order to lay the details before Crom- 
well. 
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The interview with Oliver Cromwell is the 
last we hear of Anthony Pearson from Friends' 
books. It was supposed he left the Society, 
this seemed doubtful. 

There are now tolerably clear proofs that Pearson 
did leave Friends. His name is not found in the 
list of sufferers ; and there is no record of his burial 
in any Friends' graveyard. This is negative testi- 
mony, but there is also positive proof. 

The " Calendar of State Papers " gives December 
izthy 1661, as date of " Information given by Sir 
P. Musgrave against Ant. Pearson, a Quaker, 
and late servant to Sir Art. Haselrigg, who cor- 
responds with the disaffected party in London 
and Scotland." On the 14th of December, Anthony 
Pearson was examined, and he denied the charge. 
On January 9th, i66z, he gave an account of his 
deportment in the late time of unhappy difference, 
He says he, " embracing the chimerical notions 
of these times, ran into excesses in zeal for religion, 
but was still one of the best friends of the King." 
" On the Restoration he at once gavein his allegiance', 
sent in his arms" and frequented only the company 
of the King's partisans. On the i6lh of januaty,! 
Secretary Nicholas who had ordered Pearson to 
be apprehended, reports that he " finds no furthCT 
cause to restrain him." In 1664, John EIrington, 
examined as to a plot, speaks of " Ant. Pearson, 
under-sherif of Durham, and author of 
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against tithes." A further reference to him as 
" nnder-sherife " is found in the State Papers. 

In those days sheriffs and under-sheriffs were 
bishop's ofl&cers ; they took the oath, and probably 
the sacrament after appointment, so that it is 
clear Anthony Pearson left Friends. Finally, in 
a volume of the Surtees Society's pubUcation, an 
extract from the London Gazette is given, recording 
his burial at Durham, and declaring he "dyed a 
true son of the Church of England." So ends the 
story of Anthony Pearson, convinced at the assizes ; 
an early preacher in Durham and in London ; the 
author of the " Great Case of Tithes," who visited 
the Protector in 1654, to obtain a pardon for Thomas 
Aldam ; who did good work in visiting prisons ; 
and finally fell away at the time of the Restoration. 

Rampshaw Hall, where he was bom, and where 
one account states that he died, is in the occupation 
of a farmer, and is decayed, but otherwise much as 
it was in the days when George Fox stayed there. 
A Friend, who visited it lately, was told it was 
built upwards of three hundred years ago. 

We have slight references to Early Quakerism 
in Durham in the Journal of George Whitehead, 
who — prohibited from holding a meeting in New- 
castle — ^went to " Gateside," and found a settled 
gathering " at our beloved Friend, Richard Ubank's 
house " — ^a dwelling in the High Street of the town 
named. From it Patrick Livingstone was taken 
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to prison, whilst preaching, in 1678. And, in others 
of the olden journals there are statements of visits 
to some of the places where Friends had settled 
in Durham ; but it is after the first score of years, 
and after the disciplinary meetings had been begun, 
that we get accounts more detailed and more exact. 
It needs to be added, however, that when these 
records really begin, we find that changes had 
begun, and that there had been some centralization 
of the meetings of the Society. In Darlington, 
Norton, Shotton, Sunderland, Gateshead, Durham, 
meeting-houses had been built, so that the meetings 
were rarely held in private dwellings, — ^though in 
the first year of the reign of William and Mary, a 
meeting was registered as held at " Robert Linton's 
house " at South Shields, and another at Robert 
WardeU's, in Sunderland. Gradually an orderly 
method of Church discipUne was brought into use ; 
and the functions of the various church gatherings 
and officials were being defined. Twenty years or 
so after the first visit of George Fox into the 
Bishoprick, Durham Quarterly Meeting with its 
subordinate gatherings was firmly estabUshed. 



11. 

CHANGES IN DURHAM QUARTERLY 

MEETING. 



THE Quarterly Meeting of Durham might be 
said in its earliest years, to be co-extensive 
with the county of Durham ; but changes in some 
of its meetings, and additions in others, have 
made it extend from Berwick-on-Tweed to Castleton 
and Hawes in North Yorkshire. The first recorded 
meeting was held in 1671, and up to 1678 its 
meetings were held at Lanchester. Then for 
more than a century they were held in the city of 
Durham ; from 1780 there were Quarterly Meetings 
held at Newcastle, Darlington and Durham. In 
1817 the meeting was held for the last time at 
Durham, and it was thence for years held at New- 
castle, Darlington, Sunderland, and Stockton ; 
and, finally, at the first three of these places. 
Its constituent Monthly Meetings were — ^at the 
earliest time recorded, the following : — (i) "Shacker- 
ton"* (afterwards Raby); (2) Wallnook ; (after- 
wards Durham) ; (3) Gateshead (later Newcastle) ; 

* Name doubtful. 
13 
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(4) Norton and (5) Allandale. Of these Monthly 
Meetings, it may be said that Durham was joined 
to that of Newcastle about the year 1784 ; Norton, 
having had one or two changes in name, was joined 
by Raby (or Staindrop) in 1820, and the imited 
gathering has since been known as Darlington 
Monthly Meeting. Allandale became part of 
Northumberland, and ultimately part of Cumberland 
Quarterly Meeting. To Durham there were added 
Guisbrough and Richmond Monthly Meetings, — 
so that it is now composed of four — Newcastle, 
DarUngton, Guisbrough and Richmond. 

As to the early Particular Meetings, the minutes 
seem to show that about the year 1675 there were 
** Shackerton," Raby, Barnard Castle, Lartington, 
Brancepeth, Wallnook, Durham, and Derwent- 
water ; Gateshead, Shields, and Sunderland ; 
Shotton, Norton, Stockton, Yarm, and Darlington. 
Some of these ancient meetings have long been 
closed ; and the names of others altered. " Shack- 
erton " — ^which had been held at the house of 
John Langstaffe, — ^became Auckland ; Raby was 
later transferred to Staindrop ; and Barnard Castle 
and Lartington were centred at Cotherstone ; 
Brancepeth, Wallnook, and Derwentwater were 
merged into Benfieldside ; Gateshead was removed 
to Newcastle ; South Shields died out for nearly two 
centuries ; and Yarm and Shotton also passed away. 
Some of these changes were ascribable to the 
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passing away or " perversion " of early Friends. 
Two of the early hosts of George Fox in Durham 
county — ^Anthony Pearson and Henry Draper — 
left the Society. Of Henry Draper, research gives 
the facts that follow : 

Henry Draper, of Headlam (son of Timothy 
Draper, one of the King's " Customers," of New- 
castle) was baptized at St. Nicholas church, in 
161 1. He married Eleanor Birkbeck, only daughter 
and heiress of Henry Birkbeck, of Headlam. His 
son, John Draper, of Headlam, married Bridget 
Fell, of Swarthmore. George Dixon, of Old Raby, 
was taken with others " from a meeting at Henry 
Draper's house," in 1662. 

There is an ecclesiastical complaint that Mr. 
Thomas Mossock (who married a daughter of 
Draper), had had '' three children buried in an 
Orchard, without service." Much later a pre- 
sentation was made by the Churchwardens of 
Gainford, of Mr. Thomas Mossock, who "had 
several unbaptized children," and it is added one 
Anne Bainbridge was "buried in ye Orchard of 
Mr. Henry Draper, of Headlam." 

Walbran, the antiquarian, says that east of 
Headlam Hall there are certain enclosed grass 
fields, *' which may have been places of burial." 
Is this a reason why we find no record of the burial 
of a Draper of Headlam in a Friends' burial ground 
in Durham ? 
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Of Bridget Fell, the daughter of Margaret FeL, 
who married and settled near Darlington, there is 
very Uttle information obtainable. Eight of her 
letters are preserved in the collection of C. J. Spence, 
North Shields, all written to her mother when ihe 
latter was in London, and in the years 1660 and 1661. 
One of these has been printed, and is a short letter 
addressed to Margaret Fell " at her lodging at 
the Pellmell, London." This was about two 
years before her marriage at Swarthmore Hall to 
John Draper of Headlam. After her marriage we 
have no news of her. She probably did not live 
long, because her name does not occur in the list 
of those who signed the certificates at her sister's 
weddings ; it is not on her mother's (second) 
wedding certificate, and George Fox says that all 
M. Fell's daughters came to it. Hence it may be 
concluded that Bridget Draper was not then living. 
We have no record of her burial in any Friends' 
burial ground in Durham. 



III. 

SUFFERING FRIENDS. 



IT has already been stated that the early years 
of the Society of Friends were years of 
persecution, of struggles against ancient laws, and 
against others devised to crush out the faith. 
Durham had its share of the sufferings, and in 
Besse's volumes there are details of imprisonment 
to death, of assaults, of seizures, and of long- 
continued distraints, levies and distresses. Thus, 
in Sunderland, Friends met first at the house of 
George Humble, " an aged man," who was sent 
"to Durham gaol, where he was nine or ten months, 
and then died." His funeral, in 1657, is described 
as the first in the (old) burial ground at Sunderland, 
after his death at Durham " prisoner for the Testi- 
mony of the Truth." 

In February, 1658, there were twenty-four 
Friends taken at Allendale, and " carried to 
Hexom," where they were kept several days 
"in a nasty stinking dungeon." Several Friends 
were taken from Holeraw. In 1664, a Friend 
from Allendale, Francis Shield, of Bumfoot, " for 

17 
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not going to the Bel] house " had two Bibles and 1 
other goods taken from him. 

One olden record may be exactly copied : 
" On the lOth of the 6th month 1661, John 
Blakling, of Drawell, near Sedberg, in Yorkshire, 
Yeoman, Thomas Jackson, Robert Fowler, of Bur- 
lington, Samuel Nelhesi, of Whitby, in Yorkshire, 
Mariners, John Stockley, Thomas Allinson, William ' 
Hart, John Dove and William Dove of Whitty, 
Yeomen, Mary Dove, jun,, of the same, Spinster, 
William Truthwaite, of Bowden, Robert Linton, 
Thomas Chandler, Thomas Merriman, Lancelot 
Wardale, Merchant, Thomas Smith, Labourer, 
Richard Wilson and Margaret, his wife. George 
Carr, Salt merchant, Sarah Knowles, Dorothy 
Dawson, Joane Sanderson, Spinsters, William Maud, I 
Merchant, George Linton, John Harrison, all of 1 
Simderland or Shields, Susannah Truihwait, Spin- 
ster, and Laurence Heslam, of Whitby in Yorkshire, 
Mariner, were taken at a Meeting at Robert Linton's 
in South Shields, by Major Graham, then Deputy 
Governor of Tinmouth Castle, and cast into nasty 
holes there, where they lay a full month ; and then 
he turned them out, having so far as appeared to 
them, no Order, Authority, or Warrant, either for 
their apprehension, detention, or dismission." 

Of those named in this list, John Blakling was a j 
Yorkshire Friend of note ; the Doves, of Whitley I 
were members of a family long known and settled 
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there, and at Cullercoates ; Robert Linton* was 
one of the chief salt-pan owners in South Shields ; 
William Maude, a Yorkshireman who settled in 
Sunderland, and was the head of a numerous 
Quaker family there. The meeting was held at 
Robert Linton's, near Laygate lane. South Shields. 
An incident connected with Fox's visit is thus 
told. Anne Audland, wife of John Audland, of 
Kendal, an early Quaker minister, was imprisoned 
at Bishop Auckland for a short time. Preaching 
from the window of the jail ; she much impressed 
John Langstaffe, a man of considerable note in 
the neighbourhood. Anne Audland was liberated 
soon afterwards, and in 1662 or 1663, John Lang- 
staffe, thus was " reached by the ministry " of 
Anne Audland, and became a Quaker. In 1666, 
" Edward Lannerson, yeoman, Anthony Hodgson 
and Emanuel Grice were sentenced to transportion 
by the Court of Quarter Sessions at Durham, for 
meeting "f at John Langstaffe's house. John 
Langstaffe was a mslson, and he was " employed 
by the Bishop to demolish the newly-built house 
of Haslerigg"; he carried out many contracts 
in the pulling down and rebuilding of parts of 
Auckland Castle. We shall later find how John 
Langstaffe served the Society in many ways. The 
early meetings were held at his house, and for a 

* In 1667 Robert Linton had five pans, according to the 
Assessing List. 

t Richley's ** History of Bishc^ Auckland." 
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year or two, one of the meetmgs for discipline 
seemed to take its name fnun the gathering place. 

A Gate^ead instance of suffering may also 
be quoted from the record: "There came into 
ye Meeting J. Jenkins and Isaac Basire and other 
Officers, and asked severall times What tneet ye 
here for? And one firiend answered To worship 
God. Thafs enough^ said they, and so caused all 
or most of firiends to be carryed to an Inn, where 
they tendred ye Oath of Alliance to J. Tisick 
and J. Allott, of Newcastle, and J. Airy and Math. 
Allason, of Gateshead, who, refusing to Swear, 
were sent to Durham jaile, and keept three Weeks." 

In 1665, Thomas Yoole, of Coopen, and Roger 
Hudson were sentenced to banishment to Barba- 
does. For tithes Simon Townsend was confined 
for seven years. When in 1672, by the King's 
letters patent, many Friends were released from 
prison there were twelve Durham men among the 
number.* 

Distraints continued ; in 1676, Richard Watson, 
a Norton Friend, "had six cows taken from him 
for preaching in a Darlington meeting.*' 

In 1678, £81 was taken by distraint from John 
Trotter and eight other Auckland Friends ; Richard 
Watson was " imprisoned for nine weeks " for 

* "The prison was the house of misfortune, not of crime. 
. . . The magistrates being bound to maintain the prisons 
out of the rates . . . farmed out the business to gaolers, 
who extorted fortunes for themselves out of their victims.'* 
Trevelyan's *• England under the Stuarts." 
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absence from " the national worship." In 1683, 
about " thirty-two persons were imprisoned for a 
few days for attending the Quarterly Meeting at 
Durham." In Sunderiand, Meeting-house as well as 
members suffered, for a " Rabble of Boys and the 
Baser sort of the People " broke open the house, 
pulled up and burnt floors, windows, and seats, and 
then went " to break the windows of the houses 
of the Quakers." 

At Darlington fines and imprisonments awaited 
those who met for worship, — ^for one meeting at 
Cuthbert Thompson's fines amounting to £25 were 
levied on thirteen Friends, and in 1672, the fines 
for the year at Darlington, Stockton, Norton, and 
Bishop Auckland were " not far short of £aoo," — 
whilst far into the century distraints continued. 
In 1675, for a " Meeting at Margaret Crawford's in 
Darlington, on the 4th of the month called May, 
were taken — ^from M. Crawford and Lawrence 
Appleby, four Cows worth £22 ; John Robinson, 
of Ulnaby, twenty-two Sheep worth £14." 

Another minute tells the story of the cruelty 
used in levying a Warrant on " Frances Comfirt, 
a poor Widow, near eighty years of age." For 
attending a " Conventicle at the house of Robert 
Truman " in Darlington, fines were levied on 
Joshua Middleton a mercer ; Lawrence Appleby, 
Ursula Fisher, Thomas Hodgson and others. 

It is needless to quote further from the long 
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records of imprisonments, seizure and distress. 
Durham had no heavier burden to bear than other 
counties — less than many, for the faith was not 
so early propagated, and the Toleration Act limited 
the powers of the oppressors. But for generations 
these records were kept, of seizures for " steeple- 
house rates " and allied imposts. 

The instances that have been given are examples 
of scores ; and the names are some of those we shall 
hear of later, whilst the places of meeting tell the 
story of the locahties where the gatherings were in 
that period before meeting-houses were general. 
When registration became possible, in the first year 
of William and Mary, amongst the places of meeting 
so registered at Durham are that at Gateshead, 
which preceded the Meeting-house at Newcastle, 
one at " Robert Linton's house," South Shields, 
another at " a new building " in Bishopwearraouth 
parish, In one case, the building is described as 
for the use of " the People of God called Quakers." 

There are some indications of the condition of 
the Friends from the fines levied on them, and from 
the tithes they were distrained on for ; but there 
is no indication of the actual numbers of Friends in 
Durham in those days. We have, it is true, a hst 
of the births registered, which allows a contrast 
to be made. There were in the first complete 
decade, 235 births registered in Friends' registers 
for Durham — or rather over 23 per year. 
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In the latest year, the number of births recorded in 
Durham Quarterly Meeting was thirteen, but this 
now represents the births of children when both 
the parents are members, and thus the contrast is 
not exact in detail. Indeed, though contrast has 
been attempted between the numbers of old, and 
those at the present time, it is at best conjectural, 
and it is between a time when membership was 
loose in bond, and another when it is exactly defined. 



IV. 
LOCAL RECORDS OF THE SOCIETY. 



AS has been hinted, some of the earlier records 
of the Society are not now extant ; for Dur- 
ham county they are generally regularly kept from 
soon after the year 1672 ; but those of some of 
the subsidiary meetings begin later. They do not 
show the exact time when these disciplinary meet- 
ings were begim, and in one or two cases there is 
the proof of earlier meetings than those of which 
records exist. 

There is no actual record of the appointment of 
the Clerk to the Quarterly Meeting until 1714, 
and the appointment of the early Clerks seems to 
have been at irregular intervals. The following 
is a list as far as search reveals the names : — 
1714, John Freeman ; 1717, Joseph Singleton ; 
1718, William Kay ; 1722, John Freeman ; 1725, 
John Hall ; 1727, Joseph Hopper ; 1729, John 
Freeman ; 1737, Joseph Robinson ; 1738, John 
Trotter ; 1740, Jonathan Raine ; 1745, Robert 
Wardell ; 1746, Wm. Parton ; and 1753, James 
Backhouse. 



LOCAL RECORDS OF THE SOCIETY. 

It is probable that the Monthly Meetings at one 
period nominated the Clerks ; a minute of New- 
castle meeting on one occasion says that : — 

" Jonathan Raine is appointed by this meeting 
to serve as Clerk to the Quarterly Meeting," 

Jonathan Raine, of Sunderland, son of John and 
Sarah Raine, of " Eadendene house," was born 
in 1698, and he, his wife and two children, John 
(died 1728), and Mary (died 1727), are buried in 
Sunderland graveyard. 

The first minute of Durham Quarterly Meeting 
that is extant is as follows : — 

"At the Quarterly Meeting held the 2nd nth 
mo., 1671, that William Maud and Robt. Linthall 
shall take care to satisfy George Nicholson con- 
cerning a debt due to him from James Walstell, 
and that this meeting doe secure them for the same 
the sum of £25 9s." 

The disagreement between husband and wife 
forms the subject of one of the early minutes ; — 
"At ye Quarterly meeting at Lanchester 7th of 
ye nth mo., 1672, That John Bowron, Andrew 
Rawe, Tho. Spark and Joh. Hunter go and speak 
to Joh. Wheatley and his wife concerning their 
.disorder and occasion which they have given in 
opening ye mouths of ye wicked to spread evil of 
ye Truth, and concerning their Disagreement, and 
■yt an account of their proceedings be given to ye 
next month meeting." 
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" That Richard Watson and John Robinson doe 

speak to Wm. Dobson about his intention of taking 
of a woman of the world to wife, and give an ac- 
count thereof to ye next Monthly Meeting." This 
question of marriage with those who were not Friends 
troubled the Society for many generations, and 
caused it much grief and many losses. 

The appointment of representatives to the Yearly ■ 
Meeting is recorded as far back as 1673, when it 
is said " That John Bowman, Richard Wilson, and 
James Hall ; or two of them, be at the Yearly 
Meeting at London, who is chose by ffriends for 
that purpose " ; but the appointments to the 
Quarterly meetings are not systematically recorded. 

The business of the early meetings for church 
affairs — that is the " Meetings for Discipline " — 
had much to do with the oversight of the marriages 
of the members, the care of the poor, the recording 
of the sufferings, and other business of a simitar 
nature. Here is one suggestive case, that shows a rare 
difficulty which a Monthly Meeting had to deal wi th : 

" At our Monthly Meeting att Norton the lotk 
day of ye 6ih month, 1675, George Trewwhaite and 
Isabeli Walton—George from Bowdon and IsabeU 
from Hasslcton^mblished their Intentions of Mar- 
riage, and by reason of some abjections on the hehalfe 
of Thomas Richmond, it was referred to th€ next 
Monthly Meeting where Thomas Richmond is ex- 
pected to be with ye said parties.'" 
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^^ At our Monthly Meeting in Norton, ye i^h 
of ye yth mo,, 1675, — Thomas Richmond having 
notice from frie^tds the last Monthly Meeting to be 
att this to show cause why Georg Trewx&haite and 
Isabell Walton {whose Intentions of marriage upon 
his account were objected against) might not be joined 
together in marriage according to Truth's order 
practised amongst freinds, — returned answer he thought 
not to come to the meeting but to let it alone. And 
the said parties coming before friends both of ye 
men^s and women's meeting signified the constancy 
of their formerly proposed intentions of marriage, 
and declared themselves cleare of all other persons 
whatsoever, so that now seeing nothing to the contrary 
btU that they may in clearness procede as they see 
freedome to the arcomplishmt of the same in the 
Lord ; (or, added in another handwriting) Doe give 
them up to per forme the same According as they see 
freedome in the Lord'' 

Another case, — ^in another Monthly Meeting — 
somewhat similar, and with a like result — ^is all the 
long records show. 

At times the Quarterly Meeting decided ques- 
tions, and left the carrying out of the decision to 
subsidiary meetings. Here is an example in 1672 : 
" That a paper be drawn up [of testimony] against 
Henry Draper and Thomas Mussack at the Monthly 
Meeting " — " which is performed." And a little 
later John Langstaffe and other Friends were 
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appointed " to draw up a paper against disorderly 
marriages, drunkenness " and other evils. 

The first of these shows that Henry Draper 
(Fox's host at Headlam) and his son-in-law left 
the Society, — possibly from disciphnary causes. 
The second minute points to some " disorderly 
walking," and may be taken in conjunction with 
some minutes of a Monthly Meeting given below, 
to show that the young Society had its difficulties. 
Attention was also given to the apprenticing of 
youth : " it is agreed by ffriends at this meeting 
that Thomas Milbum's son be put apprentice to 
Richard Thompson, of Barnard Castle, Taylor," 
and the fee to be paid by Friends, and the terms are 
stated. The care of the poor, the binding of ap- 
prentices, the assent to marriages, bulked out largely 
in the business of the meeting for discipline in those 
days. 

The Monthly Meetings in the early days did 
much of the work of oversight (though there were 
overseers appointed). At one Monthly Meeting 
a number of reports were made — as early as 1671, — 
as to the reasons that Friends gave for absence from 
meetings : 

" Jolm Robinson gave account that Robert 
Wilson said he iudged it wisdom not to be hasty in 
giving an answer about his not comcing to tneetings. 
He also gave account that Michael Tolling said his 
reason why he did not come to meetings u'as beeausf 
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he did see some ffriends who had estates made them 
away, soe that sufferings was like to come on suck 
as hee, who could not make away their estates. 

" Alsoe that Francis Hodgshon said he could 
not tell what answer to give about his not comeing 
to meetings. 

" Alsoe that Cuthbert Robinson pretended he 
did see all that came to meetings were not as they 
ought to be." 

In these replies it will be seen that many of the 
"non-church going reasons " of to-day were antici- 
pated more that two centuries ago ; and in addition 
there was the remark of the candid man who "could 
not tell what answer to give," 

A httle romance is hidden in one of the cases 
which furnished occasion for many minutes. When 
a friend was being transferred to another 
meeting, it was customary to add a statement of 
" clearness " or otherwise from marriage engage- 
ments. Joseph King was the son of parents, who 
were members of Stockton meeting. He became 
engaged to a young woman, a member of Shotton 
meeting. It was needful that his certificate should 
be sent. Stockton Friends declined to furnish one 
because he — a sailor — had been continuously em- 
ployed in a Whitby ship that sailed from other 
ports. Whitby Friends also declined to furnish 
the certificate, and after months of correspondence, 
Stockton urged that Newcastle meeting should 
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admit him. This the meeting by minute "con- 
descended to " do ; and shortly after, " Joseph 
King married Hannah Baines " at Shotton. 

It is worth adding that meetings for women 
Friends speedily followed the recorded meetings 
for men hitherto named. The men's Quarterly 
Meeting decided in 1674 — " that the women Friends 
of Darwen meeting, Branspath, and Durham do 
meet once a month," and directions to those in 
other meetings follow. In 1679, women Friends 
desired that they might have a quarterly 
gathering also, and the men expressed unity with 
the desire, and asked that " out of every particular 
meeting " some women Friends might go as repre- 
sentatives to their gathering. It was many years 
later before the appointment of the representatives 
to Quarterly Meetings was transferred to the Monthly 
from the Particular Meetings. 

Necessarily financial matters were brought before 
the meetings. Collections for the poor were made, 
and sent by the Particular Meetings to the Quarterly. 
One such collection in 1674 reaUsed £10 3s. 3d. It 
was sent up from nine meetings in amounts from 
8s. 6d. to £2 i8s. 6d. — Norton and Sunderland 
being the largest contributors. Again, in 1676, 
£10 19s. id. was received from twelve meetings 
— Norton taking the place of honour again, but 
as Stockton is not named, it is possible that it was 
included in that of Norton. The amount so realised 
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seems to have been distributed in sums from 4s. 
to £3. A little later the care of the poor became 
more especially the work of the Monthly Meetings- 
It is interesting to learn how the Society raised 
the funds for its meeting-houses. In 1677, Dar- 
lington desired a meeting-place ; and John Lang- 
staiie, Richard Watson, John Greenwell and James 
White were appointed to " view a house," and if 
they approved it, " Friends in the generall " were 
to assist Darlington in the money for the purchase. 
A little later, the old Meeting-house was bought and 
tlie cost was £80, of which one-half was raised by 
ten meetings from Yarm to Newcastle. 

In 1679 a collection was made " for the procuring 
a Meeting-house in Durham for the County's Service 
for Quarterly Meetings for men and women," and 
fourteen Friends were appointed "to acqviaint the 
meetings they belong to," and to bring in the col- 
lection. It reahzed £23 is. 4d, from fourteen 
meetings. Finally we may quote the example of 
Newcastle. Gateshead Monthly Meeting appointed 
three Friends to lay before the Quarterly the 
desire for a Meeting-house in Newcastle, and from 
eight meetings a sum of £53 8s. 6d. was collected. 
Three meetings asked to be excused because they 
had built or were building at " their own charge " 
gathering places for themselves. It should be 
noted, in passing, that most of those old Meeting- 
houses have long ago gi\-en place to newer and 
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more commodious ones. At North Shields, the 
old Meeting-house near the Bull Ring {erected about 
1694) gave place to that in Stephenson Street about 
1801. The first Meeting-house at Benfieldslde 
was made into cottages, and a newer one substituted. 
The Durham Meeting-house, after being long dis- 
used, was sold in 1873. Gateshead Meeting-house 
was closed soon after the opening of that at New- 
castle in 1698. At Darhngton, the first Meeting- 
house was succeeded by another since enlarged, and 
modernised. At Stockton the present Meeting- 
house is a successor to an older one ; Staindrop 
followed that of Raby ; Cotherstone that of 
Lartington ; Norton is one of the ancient gathering , 
places, but it has been altered ; and Redcar, 
Middlesbrough, Saltbum, and West Hartlepool are I 
modem erections. 

And the graveyards have also been changed. 
Sunderland furnishes an example. The burial- 
place near the High Street in that town was used, 
it is said, as early as 1657,* at least ; but the buriab J 
of some Sunderland Friends took place at West I 
Boldon. Down to the nineteenth century the J 
High Street burial ground was used ; then that at I 
Nile Street, until it was closed by order of the Home ^ 
Secretary, in 1855. At that date the burial ground 
in the general cemetery was bouglit, wliich is still 
used. 

' Gaibutt's :-' History of Sunderland." 
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The burial ground near the High Street had, 
in 1900, a suitable memorial stone placed in it, 
with the inscription "Friends' Burial Ground, 
1670 to 1823," and the texts, " Passed from Death 
into Life," and " Lord Thou hast been our refuge 
from one generation to another." 



MARRIAGES AND CERTIFICATES. 



NOT the least of the difficulties the Early Friends 
had to meet were those in relation to the mar- 
riage laws, George Fox and his Friends contended 
that " marriage is an ordinance of God," Who only 
" can rightly join man and woman in marriage." 
Objecting to marriage by " a priest," which Wilhara 
Penn described as " an imposition to advance the 
power and profits of the clergy," they did not 
approve of the bill of the " Little Parliament," 
which described marriage as merely a " civil con- 
tract." In the year when that Act was passed, 
George Fox issued his advice to his Friends as to 
marriage. The Act ordered that the names of the 
persons to be married should be proclaimed in 
church or market place. The declaration before 
the justice of the peace who, in place of the clerg>'- 
man, performed the marriage, was in wording not 
so much unlike that in the Friends' method. 
George Fox's advice was that the proposal of mar- 
riage should be first put before the " faithful," 
and afterwards " publish it at the end of a meeting, 
or in a market place, as they were moved thereto." 
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Then it was decided that the proposals should 
be laid before the " men's monthly or quarterly 
meetings," as these were established. In some 
instances, in Durham, the proposal seems to have 
been considered both at the Preparative and the 
Monthly Meeting, but ultimately the method 
so long in vogue was estabUshed. And from 
early days Fox advised that "exact records'* 
should be kept in books for that purpose ; and 
these records have received merited praise for their 
general clearness throughout the centuries. Early 
in the history of the Society the legaUty of the 
method was questioned, and George Fox requested 
a scholarly friend to " search all the Ubraries " for 
information, to learn what the Fathers said, and 
how the customs were "before the monks came 
in ; and see . . . what [in these] maketh a 
marriage.*' The subject was then decided, once 
for all, and the Quaker method endures. At one 
period, only members of the Society could be legally 
married in its Meetings ; but the simplification of 
the method and the change of some of the prelim- 
inaries in 1859 and later years have widened the 
area, until there is no bar of that kind now. 

When it was decided to recommend a surrender 
of the original registers of Friends' marriages, 
etc., to the General Registry Office at Somerset 
House, an admirable digest of the whole of these 
was at great cost compiled, and copies of the local 
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portions are kept by the meetings. Tliis digest 
includes, locally, one or two marriages prior to the 
Society's establishment,* one or two in which 
the " banns " had been proclaimed at the market- 
place, and instances in which the marriage was 
" before and by " a justice. With very few ex- 
ceptions, however, the record is that of " Friends' 
marriages." Before the era of Meeting-houses, 
the marriages were solemnised in dwelUngs. Thus 
Richard Watson, of Norton — who has been men- 
tioned often — was married to Jane To\vnsend in 
1666, at J. Youle's house at Coopen. There are 
similar records for Gateshead, Shields, and other 
places. When Meeting-houses were built, there 
the marriage was solemnised. 

The certificates of marriage are of great interest, 
for they show not only the slight variations in 
wording, but they give in the signatures of wit- 
nesses, hsts of Friends of value. One or two of 
the very earliest of these certificates seem to have 
been either entered or copied into the Minute 
books. One, as far back as 1660, is so entered, 
with the names of six witnesses. 

The marriage certificate of George Fox and 
Margaret Fell is in perhaps the oldest form, redting 
that they " propounded their intentions " in the 
Bristol men's meeting, and later at " another 
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meeting both of men and women," and detailing 
the preliminary consent ; the declarations of bride 
and bridegroom are given, the promise of M. Fell 
having the form " in the presence of God, His 
angels, and in His holy assembly," she took George 
Fox to be her husband. The certificate, witnessed 
by five at least of the daughters of Margaret Fell, 
does not seem to be signed by bridegroom or bride. 
The two certificates of marriage of Wilham Penn 
differ sUghtly in wording. The first — liis marriage 
in 1672 to Gulielma M. Springett, — is not signed 
by bridegroom or bride, but has over two score 
of witnesses. The second — in 1695 to Hcinnah 
Callowhill — more shortly tells how " in the publique 
Meeting-house " at Bristol, where the twain " hold- 
ing each other by the hand, did mutually promise 
to live together husband and wife according to 
God's holy ordinance." The two sign the certificate, 
the bride using her new name of " Hannah Penn," 
and there were over sixty witnesses. 
I A certificate of local interest, dating back to 
1 1691, may be given in detail, as showing the early- 
form more exactly : — 

"WHEREAS James Backhouse, Sone of John 
Backhouse, of Yelland Redman in the County of 
Lancashire, Deceased, and Jennet Godsalve. 
Daughter of John Godssdve, of Yelland Coniers, 
in the said County, Deceased — have declared their 
L Intentions of taking Each other in marriage before 
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seuerall public meetings of the People of God 1 
called Quakers in Lancashire aforesaid according 'l 
to the good and homely order of Truth used f 
amongst them, Whose proceedings therein after J 
a Deliberate consideration thereof with the consent | 
of parents, Relations, and partys concerned, 
were approved of by the said Meetings, they 1 
appearing clear from all other persons. 

" THESE are therefore to testifie all whom it] 
may concern that for the full accomplishment 1 
of their said Intentions, upon the fourteenth day 
of the Eleventh month called January, in the 
Year according to the Account used in England, 
One Thousand six hundred ninety one. They the 
said James Backhouse and Jennet Godsalve, 
appeared in a solemn manner in a public assembly 
of the afforesaid People and others mett together 
for that one purpose, att their public meeting 
place in the dweUiug house of Robert Hubberstie 
in Yelland Coniers afforesaid. And in a solemn 
manner, according to the example of the holy 
men Recorded in the Scriptures of Truth, he the 
said James Backhouse, takeing the said Jennet 
Godsalve by the hand, did openly declare as follow- 
eth (vizt.) . . . Hriends in the holie fear of 
God and (solemnly) before you here gathered 
att this Assembly doe take my Deare ffriend Jennet 
Godsalve according to the Ordinance of God 
to be my marryed wife, promising according to 
the Abihty that God shall give me through the 
Assistance of His grace to be a loving husKand 
unto her till Death separate us. 
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"And then and there in the said assembly, the 
said Jennet Godsalve did in the like solemn manner 
openly declare as followeth (vizt.) Deare ffriends 
in the ffeare of God and in the presence of you att 
this Assembly I Jennet Godsalve doe take my 
Deare ffriend James Backhouse to be my marryed 
husband, promising through God's Assistance to 
be a ffaithful and loving wife unto him till death 
separate us (or words to the same effect). 

**And the said James Backhouse and Jennet 
Godsalve now his wife for a further Coiifirmation 
thereof, did then and there to these presents sett 
their hands. 

* * And we whose names are \ 
hereunto Subscribed being 
present amongst many others 
at the Solemnizing of the 
said marriage and Sub- i 
scription in manner afore- ' 
said as Witness thereunto 
have allsoe to these presents 
subscribed our names the 
day and year above written. 



James Backhouse 
Jennet Backhouse 



William 

William 

George 

Thomas 

Robert 

Thomas 



HiGINSON. 

Godsalve. 
Godsalve. 
Backhouse. 
Thompson. 
Godsalve. 



Sarah Backhouse, her 

mark. 
Margret Thompson. 
Elizabeth Godsalve. 
Ruth Wakefield. 
Elizabeth Wakefield, 
Margaret Hudson. 
Ellen Coward." 
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There are twenty other names, several only partly 
legible. 

The certificate is on parchment, with ornamental 
letters and with some of the words in black lettering. 
Another certificate not quite so ancient may be 
thus quoted : — 

" WHEREAS Edward Pease, of 
Darlington, in the County of Durham, 
Comer and Weaver, son of Joseph 
and Ann Pease (now Ann Soresby) 
and Elizabeth Cotes, daughter of 
Michael and Margret Coats, of Langley- 
ford, having declared their intention 
of takeing each other in marriage before Severall 
Publick meetings of ye People Called Quakers in 
Darlington, etc., according to ye good order used 
among them, [after approval they appeared] 
on the 2nd day of ye 8th month, called October, 
in ye year according to ye Enghsh account One 
Thousand Seaven Hundred and Thirty-five," and 
were married at Raby meeting-house. The bride- 
groom and bride sign ** Edward Pease " and 
" Ehzabeth Pease," and this certificate of the 
first marriage of the Pease family of Darlington 
has over fifty signatures of witnesses, including 
A. Soresby, John Hutchinson, Thomas Hutchinson, 
James Waistel, Wilham Stephenson, Caleb Grainger, 
George Miler, Marrill Couldwell, Mary Pease, 
Geo. Dixon, Mary Dixon, Wm. Fossack, Josei^ 
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Grainge, Ann Coats, Eliz. Coats, Bernard Ogden, 
Jane Grimshaw, Mic. Coates, Margret Coats, Thos. 
Couldwell, Rachel Coates, Henry Coates, Sarah 
Dixon, John Dixon, and others, some of whose 
names are not readily decipherable. 

The Edward Pease whose marriage is thus 
recorded was father to Joseph Pease, and grand- 
father to Edward Pease, the father of railways. 

Another of the early marriages of which the 
certificate is preserved is that of one of the Harris 
family, in 1690 at " our meeting-house on Pardsay 
Crag." It is worth note that whilst the bridegroom 
*' promises to be a dutiful husband," the bride 
only " hopes to be a loving wife." 

The certificate is extant also of the marriage of 
Joshua Appleby, son of the Lawrence Appleby 
(whose name is amongst the sufferers in Darlington) 
and Grace Fisher (daughter of Joseph and Grace 
Fisher, of Honey Pot House), but this has been 
previously published. Another inedited one of 
local interest may be copied : — 

''WHEREAS Richard Richardson of Whitby 
in the County of York, Cordwainer (son of Thomas 
Richardson, late of Kingston-upon-HuU Deceased) 
And Lydia Richardson, Daughter of William 
Richardson of Great Ayton in Cleaveland in the 
said County Tanner HAVE declared their Inten- 
tions of Marriage with each other before severall 
publick meetings of the People called Quakers at 
Whitby and Staintondale according to the gocd 
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Order used amongst them, whose Proceedings 
therein after a Deliberate Consideration thereof 
(with regard onto the righteous Law of God and 
example of His People recorded in the Scriptures 
of Truth in that Case) were Approved by the said 
Meetings, they appearing clear of all others, and 
having Consent of Parties and Relations con- 
cerned. . . NOW THESE ARE TO CERTIFIE 
all whom it may Concern That for the full accom- 
phshing of their said Intentions this Eleventh 
Day of the fourth Month (commonly called Jime) 
in the Year according to the EngUsh Accompt 
One Thousand Seven Hundred and Thirty-five 
They the said Richard Richardson and Lydia 
Richardson appeared in a Solemn and Pubhck 
Assembly of the aforesaid People and others met 
together in their publick Meeting place in Whitby 
aforesaid And in A solemn manner He the said 
Richard Richardson taking the said Lydia 
Richardson by the hand did openly declare as 
ffolloweth (vizt.) Friefidsin the ffear of the Lord and 
presence of this Assembly which I take to be my 
witnesses I take this my friend Lydia Richardson 
to Wife, promising by Divine Assistance to be unto 
her A loving and faithful Husband till it shall please 
the Lord by death to separate us. . . . And then 
and there in the said Assembly the said Lydia 
Richardson did in hke manner declare as ffolloweth 
(vizt.) ffriends, in the fear of the Lord and in presence 
of this Assembly whom I desire to be Witnessc:, 
I take this my ffriend Richard Richardson to be my 
Husband promising through Divine Assistance lo 
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be unto him a loving and faithful wife till it shall 
please the Lord by Death to separate (or words to 
the same effect). And the said Richard Richardson 
and Lydia Richardson as a further Confirmation 
thereof did then and there to these presents sett 
their hands. And we whose names are hereunto 
Subscribed being present among others att the 
Solenmizing of their said MARRIAGE and Sub- 
scription in manner aforesaid, as witnesses hereunto 
have also to these presents sett our Names the Day 
and Year above written 



Wm. Gaskin. 

J. BiRKETT. 

SoLOM. Chapman. 
Sarah Holme. 
John Holme. 
Wm. Linskill. 
Geo. Wakefield. 
Ffrans. Salkeld. 
Robert Richardson. 
John Richardson. 
Wm. Richardson, jun. 
Isaac Richardson. 
Daniel ffossick. 
Isaac Brown.'* 



Richard Richardson. 

Lydia Richardson. 
John Richardson. 
W. Peachock. 
Thos. Richardson. 
John Richardson. 
Thos. Richardson. 
Hannah ffossick. 
Martha Box. 
Eliza Richardson. 
Mary Richardson. 
Jane Richardson. 
Margaret Peacock. 
Jane Ward. 
Ann Gaskin. 



In only two instances of the many examined 
are any of the witnesses those who have signed 
with a "mark," — ^a very small proportion in an 
age not learned. 
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The scrupulous care which distinguishes the 
keeping of these registers of marriage is evident 
also in the records of birth and death. As to the 
births, it may be said that they are entered with 
scrupulous care for generations, and that with their 
help the pedigrees of the Mauds, of Sxmderland ; 
the Bickers, of Gateshead ; the Westray, Coates, 
Chapman, Holmes, Dixon, Richardson, Hedley, 
Wilson, and other families, are estabUshed for 
centuries. 

As to the records of death, these are, in many 
instances, the supplements to the general state- 
ment of place, date of burial, of the minutes to 
or the memorials of those who were called then 
" Public Friends." One of these testimonies is to 
Samuel Maud, an early Minister in Durham 
Quarterly Meeting. Some facts as to the family 
are stated in it, from which it is evident that 
William Maud (son of Bamaby Maud, of Wakefield) 
settled on Wearside, and " became a Professor 
of Truth in its early Breakings forth." His nephew, 
Samuel, bom at Leeds, came in his youth to live 
at Sunderland, was convinced, and was " raised 
up to bear a public Testimony to the Light of Jesus." 
When he died, in 1730, aged 63, Newcastle Monthly 
Meeting deemed it its duty to ** recommend to 
posterity the good Example of this our dear deceased 
Friend," who had been found "well qualified for 
the work of the ministry," lively in Testimony, 
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" sound in Doctrine, and Exemplary in a steady 
pious Conduct." And also in 1730, a testimony 
was given on the death of " our worthy and well- 
beloved Friend, William Maude, of Sunderland," 
to his exemplary life, his qualifications, and his 
*' eminent services in the Church and Ministry." 

Other memorials and testimonies were issued 
by some of the northern meetings, — ^for Deborah 
Wardell, wife of Lancelot Wardell, and daughter 
of John and Margaret Walton, of Bishop Auckland, 
" who were early convinced in the morning of the 
Day wherein Truth was published by George Fox 
and others." 

The Quarterly Meeting issued one for Jeremiah 
Hunter, bom in 1658, at Benfieldside, who became 
a well-known minister, " visiting divers counties 
in England, and often attending the Yearly Meet- 
ing at London," who died in his eighty-fourth year 
" having been a minister about Fifty-eight years." 
And another name, as well known of old, is that of 
*' Robert Wardell, of Sunderland, county Durham," 
described in Gough's History, as "remarkable 
for an extraordinary talent in the discipline," who 
paid, late in life (with Robert Barrow, of Lancaster), 
a reUgious visit to America, Bermuda, and Jamaica, 
where he died in the year 1696. 

" Asquith in Yorkshire " gave a testimony for 
John Dodshon, " a minister nigh Thirty years ; " 
the Quarterly Meeting one for Elizabeth Wheatley, 
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of Iveston. Many others are given : — one from 
Grisborough for Lucke Cock, " an Antient and 
worthy Friend," is expressed in ninety words ; 
another was so long that the superior meeting 
returned it to be shortened. Their substance is 
the same ; the conversion, the services, travels, 
and special spiritual gifts of the Minister, with the 
conclusion that there was a " decent burial " or a 
solemn gathering at the interment in one or other 
of the ancient burial groimds of the Society. 



VI. 
BURIAL PLACES 



THE provison of burial places has been referred 
to as one of the matters that were^diflftcnlties 
the Society had to overcome. Burial in gardens 
was evidently an expedient that would not long 
endure. But in the earUer days, this was not 
unusual. At " West Bowden " — ^West Boldon — 
near Sunderland, there were at least thirteen 
interments in "ye garden of Christopher Trew- 
hitt " — ^interments of Friends of Sunderland, and 
Shields generally, and including a son and a daugh- 
ter of Robert Linton, who has been several times 
named. On Tyneside, at the Glasshouses, in 
1688, Benjamin Tittory, son of a broad-glass 
maker, was buried in his father's garden ; and many 
others were interred in gardens and fields. 

At Darlington, in 1675, John Dobson was buried 
in " Margaret Crawford's garden " ; in 1676, Grace 
Robinson was buried in her father's orchard at 
Cockerton. 

Burial-grounds were provided. At Sunderland 
" the Lord stirred up ye minds of Richard Willson 

47 
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and William Maud to purchase a more convenient 
Burying place, which in due time they gott accom- 
pUshed ; " and similarly at most of the centres of 
the Society. As years went by, some of these 
ancient burial-grounds were disused, but their 
story, as suggested by the burial registers of the 
Society is interesting. In literally " nameless 
graves," of many of these early Friends it may 
be said in Longfellow's Unes — 

In the heart of the city they lie, unknown and unnoticed. 
Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing beside them. 
Thousands of throbbing hearts, where theirs are at rest and for 
ever. 

In Gateshead, (the site obscured,) Ues Joshua 
Middleton, ancestor of baronets and bankers ; 
in Sunderland, rests WiUiam Maud ; in Darling- 
ton, the grave of the first Skemeside Pease is " un- 
known and unnoticed " ; the last resting-place 
of John Langstaffe cannot be told ; and thus 
throughout the centres of the North. There is, 
however, another part of the story to be told. 
The Society had long an objection to the " flatter- 
ing inscriptions on gravestones." In 1717 it 
drew attention anew to the " vain and empty 
custom of erecting monuments " over the dead, 
advised their removal "with discretion and con- 
veniency." Shields seems to have been an offender 
in this respect. The Quarterly Meeting endea- 
voured to have them removed from all the burial 
grounds, and in time most of those that had been 
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erected were removed, — successive reports stating 
removals from Sunderland, Benfieldside, and other 
graveyards. One exception was that of the grave- 
yard at CuUercoates, where many of the Dove 
family were buried, and in which as far back 
as 1661 there are records of interments. But 
the needs of the living caused the removal of 
the remains from Cullercoats to Preston Ceme- 
tery, and there are the remnants of some of 
the memorial stones, — of " Elenor Dove," and 
others, including one of which the wording is 
barely discernible, as under, " Here lyeth the 
Body of John Willoby, An-chor smith in North 

Shields who dep ed this life the 5th day 

An. Dom -689." It is a stone to the 

memory of a Friend of whom it is recorded that 
in 1684 he was " excommunicated," but his exact 
ecclesiastical " offence " is not stated. 

In the last century, about 1825, leave was given 
by the Yearly Meeting to allow memorial tablets 
to be placed in burial-grounds, and that per- 
mission has in many places been freely availed of. 
In Darlington, these memorials are numerous ; 
to rich and poor they are alike in size, in form, 
and in the method of wording. The graveyard 
there has in it the remains of the makers of 
modem Darlington, of Mayors, of Chairmen of its 
School Board, of Magistrates, and of four Friends 
who were Members of Parliament. 



VIL 
OLDEN FAMILIES. 



ONE of the most interesting features of the 
records of Friends is the light they throw 
on the changes of families. Mention has been 
more than once made of Joshua Middleton. His 
father, John Middleton, draper, of the Bull Wynd, 
DarUngton, was for a time borough baiUff. The 
son Joshua was bom in 1647 ; entered business ; 
and was, as we have quoted previously, fined for 
his attendance at meeting. He removed to New- 
castle not long after 1690. He was first married, 
according to the Gumey Pedigree, to the daughter 
of Timothy Draper, secondly to " Rebeckah 
Tyzack, of the Glasshouses, widow " ; and again 
to Jane Molleson, of London. 

In Newcastle, he became connected with the 
glass trade, and his name figures in the list of the 
glass manufacturers on Tyneside. He had two 
sons and two daughters. Of the daughters, the 
records of the Society say, Elizabeth was "cleared " 
for marriage in 1701 to " Peregreen Tyzack, of 
Norrige " ; and whilst staying at Norwich at her 
sister's, the second daughter, Hannah, became 

5« 
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engaged to Joseph Gumey. In 1713, Joshua 
Middleton announced his daughter's intention of 
marriage, Friends of the Monthly Meeting were 
appointed to " inquire into her clearness." They 
gave later a " satisfactory account," and the couple 
were, as the record says, left to accompUsh their 
marriage "in ye Wisdom of Truth." These un- 
pubUshed details have local interest, for Joshua 
Middleton was a DarUngton man, and his daugh- 
ter's great-granddaughters came to Darlington, 
one in 1825, as the wife of Joseph Pease, and another 
as Hannah C. Backhouse. Of Hannah Middleton 
Gumey, one of her descendants has said, " she 
was a very comely woman, with a nice face," — 
and she was the original of the picture known as 
*' the fair Quakeress," to which a once well-known 
verse was attached — 

Nor gold nor gems are wanting to the maid, 
In neat simplicity like this arrayed ; 
Plain native beauty more delights the heart 
Than all the glittering ornaments of Art. 

Hannah Middleton Gumey, daughter of the 
DarUngton mercer, had several children, four 
reaching maturity, and by marriages of these, 
the families of Barclay, Bevan, Hoare, Fry, Bux- 
ton, and many another can trace association bax:k 
to the north. It is worth repeating that Hannah 
M. Gumey, the "fair Quaker," atteiwM Ni>rwicli 
Meeting "habited in the ricliest silk ditii^t^e*^ oj 
dark purple." 
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Of Joshua Middleton, it may be said that he 
was long a leading Friend in Durham Quarterly 
Meeting. He signed and probably presented in 
1702, the Yearly Meeting's Address to the Queen ; 
he was frequently the host of Thomas Storey ; 
and after his death a little pamphlet of his was 
printed (or reprinted), "^4 Tender and Compas- 
sionate Call to Profane Swearers and takers of the 
holy Name of God in vain,^^ — a remonstrance as 
much needed now as then. 

A privately-printed book, "The Descendants 
of John Backhouse, Yeoman," shows that the 
family had a share of |>ersecution to encounter 
in Lancashire. John Backhouse, of Moss Side, 
Yealand, became a Friend, with his wife, Sarah. 
He was taken from a meeting for worship in 1660, 
and confined for some months in Lancaster Castle. 
He died in 1690, expressing in his will a desire 
that his " body may be buryed att the burying 
place at Hilderton." Of the six children of John 
and Sarah Backhouse, two died young. Hannah 
was married, " at Richard Lancaster's house, 
Yelland," in 1682, to John Cummings ; and Sarah 
was married at the same place to George Robinson. 
A son, James Backhouse, bom in 1668, was " mar- 
ried in Robert Hubbersty's house " in 1691, to 
Janet Godsalve. This James Backhouse was the 
father of three children, the third being William 
Backhouse, of Yealand, bom 1691. William Back- 
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house was long a minister of the Society of Friends. 
He was a yeoman and a dealer in yam ; and his 
eldest son, James Backhouse, bom at Yealand 
in 172?, came to DarUngton ; married at Stockton 
in 1746 Jane Hedley, and established himself in 
the textile trades, and afterwards begun banking 
on Skemeside. This James Backhouse, " of West 
Lodge, DarUngton," had two sons, Jonathan 
(bom 1747, married to Ann Pease, May, 1774, and 
died 1826), and James (bom 1757 and died 1804). 
It is through these James and Jonathan Back- 
house that the Durham banking family traces 
its ancestry back to the Lancastrian yeomen, 
James and John Backhouse, who braved the 
commitment to Lancaster Castle for their religious 
belief. And their descendants have included 
many who have served and are serving the Society 
and the state, from the days of James Backhouse 
(whose name is in the list of Quarterly Meeting 
clerks), of Jonathan Backhouse, well known as a 
minister, and many others. 

Nor can the descendants be forgotten of that 
Edward Pease, whose marriage to " EUzabeth 
Cotes " in 1735 we have recorded. Two of their 
children were Joseph and Ann, — the latter of 
whom became the wife of Jonathan Backhouse. 
Joseph Pease had two sons, — ^Edward, the " father 
of railways," and Joseph, a philanthropic asso- 
ciate of Clarkson and Wilberforce. Edward Pease, 
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the " father of railways," lived long, and left three 
sons, each of whom made his mark in the world — 
John, by religious labour, Joseph in commerce and 
in ParUament ; and Henry in Parliament and in 
the promotion of peace. Their business survives 
the many trade transmutations ; and their des- 
cendants still influence Durham and the north. 

The name of Edward Browne is forgotten almost 
in Sunderland, but two centuries ago he was one 
of its leading citizens. He served his apprentice- 
ship there, and removing in 1710 to Ireland, a 
certificate of his walking " as became the Truth " 
was sent to *' Brethren in the Nation of Ireland." 
Returning to the Wear, in 1715 he married, 
entered largely in business, built a handsome 
mansion (afterwards a custom-house), with houses 
adjoining " for his captains, keelmen, etc.," and 
then, about the year 1729, he became bankrupt. 
He wrote a " paper of condenmation " of his 
conduct to his Friends, which with his certificate 
was sent on to Cork ; the certificate being signed 
by thirteen Friends, including John Baynes, R. 
Holme, Samuel Maud, and Lancelot Wardell ; 
and in Cork he died in 1730. 

Let us turn now to a family who once so per- 
vaded Raby meeting that it might almost be said 
to have been composed of the Dixons and their 
relatives. From a meeting at Henry Draper's, 
at Headlam, there was taken to prison, George 
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Dixon, of Raby. One of his sons, also George 
Dixon, bom 1671, was the " Quaker steward and 
butler " at Raby Castle. (Singularly enough, he 
had a predecessor, Christiaji Middlebrook, jun., 
also house steward and butler to Sir Christopher 
Vane, who was a Friend, and who died in 1704), 
George Dixon served Gilbert Vane, baron Barnard. 
The second Quaker butler at Raby married Sarah 
Greenwood, who became later an " owerser " 
amongst Friends ; and numerous descendants of 
the Dixons, including the worthy steward's grand- 
nephews, George, colliery engineer and an inventor 
of coal gas, and Jeremiah, the astronomer, have 
risen to fame and fortune. 

The story of the oil painting of " An Israehte 
Indeed " has been often told. George Dixon's 
employer is said to have made a bet that his steward 
would use " the plain language " under any cir- 
cumstances ; and winning the bet he used the 
money to pay for the painting, now in the posses- 
sion of a Darhngton family. Another story not 
so well known represents a descendant of his who 
received an illegible letter as asking the writer, 
" Wilt thou send a man to read thy letter ? " 

The Richardsons were and are an influential 
family ; as were also the Hedleys, the Tyzacks, 
Dodshons, Robsons, Chipchases, Kings, Kitchings, 
Coates, Allisons, Wrightsons, and others. It may 
be of interest to give the mere names of the 
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Friends who were representatives above i6o years 
ago. 

The first record of the names of representatives 
to the Quarterly Meeting was in 1743, and they 
are given from the Preparative Meetings thus : — 
Newcastle, Reginald Holme and Wm. Little ; 
Shields, George Wakefield ; Sunderland, Edward 
Walton, John Freeman ; Shotton, Joseph King, 
Michael Dodgson ; Stockton, John Smith, Samuel 
Hall ; Yarme, Wm. Mackelaw, Benj. Flounders ; 
Darlington, Isaac Lindsley, Thomas Colwell ; 
Raby, Henry Coates, Joshua Dixon; Lartington, 
Jacob AUinson, George Wrightson ; Auckland, 
John Dalston, George Coates ; Durham, William 
Chilton, Michael Dotchan ; Darwent, John Brant- 
ingham, Joseph Hopper. 

Two remarks may be made on this list. One 
representative from Lartington, George Wrightson, 
was possibly a relative of the hapless girl at Bowes, 
whose death from a " broken heart " forms the 
subject of the poem Edwin and Emma. 

As to Durham city, it is believed that there 
never were any large number of Friends resident 
there. The Quarterly Meeting gathered there 
occasionally for convenience, as it did also at 
Lanchester. In 1732, the curate of St. Nicholas's 
parish, in answer to ** Queeries," at Bishop Chandler's 
visitation says, " there are 440 housekeepers, of 
which 17 were Quakers." He adds that one 
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" Glenn, a Quaker has a great many scholars. 
He . . does not much trouble himself about 
their coming to church ! " 

Of one of the representatives, it is said, " Thomas 
Couldwell, of DarUngton, had a few words in the 
ministry." He was the " unde " who received 
Edward Pease in Darlington, when the latter was 
disinherited. 

Having given the representatives' Ust for a 
Quarterly Meeting, it may be allowable to quote 
the names of those to a Monthly Meeting half a 
century earlier. The Friends present at a Monthly 
Meeting, 9th of 6th mo., 1687, were : — ^Shotton, 
Jon Wilkinson, John Hall, Emanu. Richardson, 
Jacob Robinson, Jos. Wilkinson ; Yarm, W. 
Buckley ; Stockton and Norton, Ric. Watson, 
J as. Peacock, T. Chipchase and others ; DarUng- 
ton, Wm. Singleton, Dan. Robinson. In other 
Monthly Meetings, the representatives are not 
named until much later. The first especially in 
Newcastle Monthly Meeting were — ^in 1761 — for 
Newcastle, R. Holme, Jos. King, and A. Richardson, 
for Sunderland, Ed. Walton and S. King ; and for 
Shields, G. Wakefield and Jos. King. 

It has been shown that women Friends obtained 
early the right to hold their own meetings, for 
Quakerism gave and gives its female members 
privileges beyond those of the churches generally. 
They held their meetings, appointed their delegates. 
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inquired as to the clearness of women members 
for marriage, and issued epistles of advice. It is 
two centuries since Raby Women's Meeting issued 
an epistle to recommend that friends who "have 
daughters com'd and coming up to mairedg State " 
should carefully advise them to " be cautious in 
not giving incurredgement to any " until they 
" have seriously weighed the same " subject. 
Early advices were given to the sex as to dress, 
which may be summarised by saying that the 
ideal to be aimed at was to be " adorned in modest 
apparel," and to avoid " Gowns sett up as the 
proud ffashion mongers of the World " wore. 
Women Friends had overseers of their own sex ; 
they kept their own cash accounts, had their own 
treasurers ; and they recorded the attempts to 
restrain any of their sisters who showed a dis- 
position to stray from the fold. The " Select " 
meeting may be indicated as being held through 
the generations, — the gatherings of ministers, and 
elders, that long held that title ; whilst the over- 
seers were in some meetings slowly appointed — 
it being considered that " a general care is pre- 
ferrable to a particular one." 

The Quarterly Meeting of Durham is a " great " 
Quarterly Meeting of the Society, — one of the 
four English ones with more than 1,500 members. 
Its membership has varied greatly ; it is thought 
by some that in its early days its numbers were 
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very large ; that they fell in the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; and rose in the nineteenth, but as we have 
said the first assumption is founded on estimates. 
In 1701, Archdeacon Booth wrote to the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge " that the 
Quakers are very numerous in all the trading 
towns. At Darlington there are twenty families ; 
at Stockton, 30 ; at Sunderlandj 30 ; at Staindrop, 
12, etc.," but the numbers are not for the early 
days ascertainable accurately from friend or foe. 
But these early Quakers impressed the county 
and influenced it for long. Into the glass manu- 
factures of the Tyne they entered, into the coal 
trades of Durham, into the textile trades, into 
shipping at Whitby and Scarborough, and later 
into banking, and their influence on the industries 
was wide and beneficial. They influenced also the 
moral and spiritual life of the great district. Their 
little meeting-houses were, if small, found more 
frequently then : in i68g there were " fifteen in 
Richmond Monthly Meeting " — from Masham to 
Hawes,— but the fact that in 1686 two Friends 
were appointed to " bargain with some one to 
bring ling for thatch " for Bainbridge meeting- 
house, indicates the class of dwelling used in the 
dales. 

The statement that the bounds of the Quarterly 
Meeting extend from the Tweed to Hawes is a 
reminder that there was once another similar 
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authority in Northumberiand, having a Monthly 
Meeting at Embleton and others ; whilst there 
were meetings at Embleton, Alnwick, Berwick, 
and one or two other places. These all died out 
or were merged in Allendale Monthly Meeting, 
which became part of Cumberland Quarterly Meeting. 
And the change points to one of the marked fea- 
tures of transfer from rural to urban Ufe in the 
denomination. The records of birth we have 
aaid cannot be taken as exact proofs of the num- 
bers of Friends settled in locaUties ; but whilst 
in the decade 1660-1669 there were in Durham 
Quarterly Meeting 235 births registered, the num- 
ber fell until for 1730-1739 it was 124, whilst the 
growth of the town meetings allowed a later in- 
crease* 

Great is the change in Durham Quarterly Meet- 
ing from the days when the Chaytors were leading 
Friends in Richmond ; the Featherstons in Allan- 
dale ; and the Doubledays in J arrow. The "faith- 
less coldness of the times " in measure settled on 
the Society, and changes still impend. It will be 
well if the change, accompUshed and possible, 
leave the old freedom and the old fearlessness and 
friendliness of the " ancient Friends and Brethren 
in the North." 
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